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The author, however, qualifies his statement in 
a footnote. The principle : " Les voyelles ac- 
centuees de la rime doivent §tre toutes les deux 
de la meme nature" (p. 29), however desir- 
able in theory, is constantly disregarded in 
modern French by even the greatest masters. 
The distinction of the rime riche, rime suffi- 
sante and rime faible (pp. 28-29), is not en- 
tirely clear nor sufficiently developed. The 
"Exercices de versification" constitute a use- 
ful feature, but the author's practice (pp. 95, 
97 and passim) of giving passages of poetry 
mutilated, inverted or in prose, for the student 
to correct, is of dubious propriety. With these 
slight reservations, the treatment of the versifi- 
cation is praiseworthy and constitutes the most 
novel and valuable part of the editorial work 
in this volume. There is an up-to-date bibli- 
ography of works on versification. 

The " Exercices de literature " are unusual 
in anthologies. Some of the themes here sug- 
gested for discussion are too general to be of 
any value to the student, for instance: "Le 
Bomantisme. En exposer les origines," etc. (p. 
225). Apart from this, the "Exercices" con- 
stitute a useful innovation. — It is to be re- 
gretted that the lines of the poems are not num- 
bered, for the lack of numbers causes much 
waste of time in the classroom. — The editor 
does not tell us what editions he has followed 
in his text. — The book is attractively gotten 
up and carefully printed on good paper. Mis- 
prints seem very few. On p. 117 and on p. 167 
the last line lacks a final period; on p. 209 the 
next to the last line should have a final semi- 
colon. 

Mr. Auzas's book, in short, gives evidence of 
careful work; somewhat deficient on the side of 
literary appreciation, it is unusually full in its 
treatment of the important subject of versifi- 
cation; finally, the most important thing after 
all in an anthology, it contains a considerable 
amount of fine verse, some of it not available 
in other text-books. It is a useful addition to 
existing collections of lyrics. 

Geo. N. Henning. 

The George Washington University. 



Lessing's Nathan der Weise. Edited with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Sam- 
uel P. Capen. Boston, Ginn & Company, 
xcviii + 336 pp. 

Amid the wide diversity of aims and methods 
existing at the present time among teachers of 
the German language and literature it is a 
somewhat delicate, not to say odious, task to 
criticize justly a text-book like this latest edi- 
tion of Lessing's Nathan der Weise. But if we 
were to begin by expressing, from the view- 
point and experience of a college instructor, a 
general judgment on the American output of 
German works for pedagogical purposes, we 
should be inclined to say that the work of edit- 
ing at the present time is greatly overdone. 
Most of our text-books in German defeat the 
end of good teaching by furnishing the student 
too much ready-made information, some of 
which is not relevant to the subject in hand. 
How much of all that such text-books contain 
should be laid to the editor's lack of discrimi- 
nation and how much to the publisher's de- 
mand for a text with an appeal wide enough, 
financially to warrant publication, cannot be 
discussed here. But the conflict between the 
editor's ideal of what such a book should be 
and the practical requirements of the publisher 
seems to end not infrequently in a compromise. 
The outcome is a sort of hybrid in which the 
simple guiding principles upon which such a 
text should be edited are either obscured or 
entirely lost from view. 

It would seem to be a self-evident proposi- 
tion that a text should aim to meet the needs 
of the particular class of students for whose 
use it is intended. And it seems equally self- 
evident to us that the work of the editor, in 
the form of introduction, comments, notes, etc., 
should be strictly confined to the interpreta- 
tion of the particular text in hand. In other 
words, grammatical notes, explanations of con- 
tents, as well as helps to a technical and liter- 
ary appreciation, should all be made to focus 
on the work itself and not be made the vehicle 
for a mass of irrelevant information, how- 
ever valuable and interesting this information 
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may be in and for itself. In the application of 
this second principle there is doubtless need 
of fine discrimination on the part of the editor. 
A wide leeway must be allowed for personal 
differences of opinion as well as for differences 
in the goal sought. It is likewise clear that 
what should and what should not be included 
will differ widely in different texts. 

In attempting to apply these two principles 
to Capen's edition of Nathan der Weise, let us 
forestall misunderstanding by frankly stating 
that, after a decade and a half s experience with 
different text-books in attempting to interpret 
Lessing's Nathan to college classes, we consider 
this edition on the whole the best that has yet 
appeared. Prof. Capen's warm sympathy for 
the author has automatically, so to speak, led 
Tn'm to assume the correct point of view for the 
successful interpretation of Nathan as a piece 
of literature. For in the main the editor's atti- 
tude is that of an appreciative interpreter and 
not that of a critic or investigator. What Prof. 
Capen has to say of Lessing's personality, of 
his relation to the philosophy of Enlightenment 
and of his place in German literature is wholly 
to the point and illuminating to the student. 
The account of the genesis and composition of 
the play is clear, concise and adequate. The 
explanation of Lessing's attitude toward Chris- 
tianity and the exposition of the ethical and 
religious teachings embodied in the "Eing 
Parable " are the best that we have found in 
any text-book. The interpretation of the char- 
acters from the viewpoint of the "Parable," 
while not new, is entirely satisfactory and the 
remarks on the dramatic characteristics of the 
play contain the gist of the best criticism on 
this subject, without going deeply into techni- 
calities. While these are undoubtedly the chief 
points to consider in a play as difficult to edit 
as Nathan, — points which entitle this edition 
to great praise — , nevertheless the editor has 
included some things that we should prefer to 
see omitted and in some statements has not 
shown all the accuracy and discrimination that 
could be desired. His style, too, where the 
effort to be facetious is too apparent, falls in 
one or two places below the dignity of the 
theme. 



In his Preface Prof. Capen remarks: 
"Probably nobody would defend the use of 
such a text as Nathan der Weise for the mere 
purpose of exercising English-speaking stu- 
dents in the German tongue. It is included 
in collegiate courses in German because of its 
literary value and its significance in the his- 
tory of German culture." But if this text is 
intended for use in collegiate courses, in which 
students may be assumed to be mature enough 
to comprehend its meaning, why add a vocabu- 
lary to the book ? By the time they are able to 
read Nathan with appreciation students will 
have already attained a working vocabulary of 
common German words. Peculiar linguistic 
forms and unusual grammatical constructions 
should be explained in the notes. The inclu- 
sion of a vocabulary in a text like this relieves 
the student from the necessity of consulting a 
dictionary, and the use of a dictionary is one 
of the very practices that should be encouraged 
at this time. In an elementary text-book there 
is no objection to a vocabulary, for it saves the 
beginner both time and labor at a stage when 
his acquisition of German words is small. But 
in a collegiate course the constant use of dic- 
tionaries and other works of reference is the 
very thing at which most teachers are aiming. 
The objection that dictionaries are inaccessible 
to the student, cannot be raised here. In fact, 
the editor himself in his "Bibliography" has 
referred to three German dictionaries including 
an orthographic and an etymological one, as 
books " easily accessible." Is the student likely 
to make any use of these when he has a com- 
plete vocabulary in the back of his text-book? 

If Prof. Capen has here lost sight of the 
particular class of students which is likely to 
use his text, we think he has likewise offended 
against the second principle laid down by in- 
cluding too much extraneous matter in his in- 
troduction. There is much more here than 
bears directly on the linguistic, ethical and 
dramatical interpretation of the play. In a 
college course Lessing's Nathan der Weise is not 
likely to be read as an isolated text. It will 
most probably be one of several texts chosen to 
illustrate a literary period, or it will be read 
as one of the texts in a study confined to the 
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author and his works. In neither case is the 
devotion of twenty-five pages of the Introduc- 
tion to a sketch of the author's life to be com- 
mended. Only that portion of Lessing's life 
which was engrossed in the controversy with 
Goeze and a brief account of the origin and de- 
velopment of Lessing's philosophic and religious 
ideas, such as the editor has included under the 
heads, "The Enlightenment and Lessing's 
Nathan der Weise," " Lessing's Attitude toward 
Christianity" and "The Genesis and Sources 
of Nathan " really throw light on the contents 
and import of the play and are to the point 
here. A biographical sketch of an author, as 
part of the Introduction to a text, seems to us 
justifiable only in cases where the author is 
little known and information about him in- 
accessible or where schools may be assumed to 
have no general works of reference accessible 
to the student. But in colleges, where ency- 
clopedias, biographical dictionaries, histories of 
literature and biographies are among the com- 
mon equipments of the library, the reason for 
including the life of an author, as well known 
as Lessing, is not quite clear. It serves no 
direct purpose in interpreting the text and it 
tends again to keep the student from finding 
out certain things for himself and from doing 
collateral reading outside the class-room, a prac- 
tice which college instruction should aim to 
encourage. 

Again, why should the oldest version of the 
Bing Parable which is found in the Schebet 
Jehuda of Eabbi Salamo ben Verga be trans- 
lated and included in the Introduction as one 
of the literary sources of the play? It serves 
no good purpose as a means of interpretation. 
So far as the " Story of the Three Bings " is 
concerned, Lessing based his own version on 
that found in Boccaccio with some modifica- 
tions drawn from the version found in the 
Gesta Romanorum. These, so far as is known, 
were the only sources with which Lessing was 
acquainted. In a text-book of Nathan the 
student is not concerned with the history of 
this story in the different literatures of Europe, 
but only with the versions Lessing knew and 
made use of. In his life of Lessing, it is true, 
Erich Schmidt, as the foremost representative 



of the Scherer school of philology, has devoted 
some dozen pages to tracing through the litera- 
tures of Europe this "Story of the Bings" 
and the idea of religious tolerance which it 
symbolizes. But even in this biography, inter- 
esting as the chapter is for its own sake, the 
question arises whether it is not more valuable 
as a proof of the author's erudition than as a 
means of throwing light on Lessing's religious 
views and their dramatization in Nathan der 
Weise. An account of the sources Lessing used 
for his parable and a monograph in compara- 
tive literature on the "Bing Story" are two 
entirely different things and there seems to be 
no more reason to include the version of the 
Schebet Jehuda in the Introduction to this 
text than there is to include the Provengal Li 
dis dou vrai aniel, for example. As a means of 
interpretation, the one has no more relation to 
Lessing's parable than the other. 

Lastly, the wisdom of giving the plot of the 
play in such detail must be questioned. Is it 
not better to let the student exercise his own 
powers of observation and combination and 
learn this from the play itself, particularly in 
cases like Nathan, where the plot is the inven- 
tion of the poet? Where a plot has been bor- 
rowed from some other source it may be neces- 
sary to give a brief outline of it in order to 
point out the author's deviations from the orig- 
inal or to explain what may be the difference 
between dramatic and other treatment of the 
same story. But where no such points are in- 
volved, the narration of the plot in detail seems 
to us to be positively objectionable. It tends 
again to relieve the student of doing his own 
thinking. 

Doubtless the "Story of the Bings" as a 
parable does need much interpretation. And 
just at this point it seems to us that the editor 
might have gone into more detail in his account 
of Lessing's version. The exposition of the 
ethical and religious significance of the parable 
are all that could be desired, but the historical 
application of this parable to the 18th century 
rationalists, and to their explanation of the 
religion of reason, as symbolized in the original 
ring, and of the origins of the so-called histor- 
ical religions could have been made more pre- 
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cise for pedagogical purposes. We miss in this 
section the use of such a commentator as the 
late Gustav Kettner and we are a little sur- 
prised to find that his work on Lessing's 
Dramen is not included in the editor's biblio- 
graphy, as one of the sources bearing directly 
on the work in hand. A more technical treat- 
ment of the plot also in the last section of the 
Introduction would not, in our opinion, have 
injured the book pedagogically. 

In conclusion we must call attention to cer- 
tain minor points where the statement of the 
editor is open to objection. On page xxi it is 
stated that Gottsched translated " the best plays 
of Comeille, Bacine. Begnard, Destouches, and 
other leading French dramatists." Is this 
statement accurate? According to Ooedeke, 
Gottsched himself translated only Bacine's 
Iphigenie. Prau Gottsched translated several 
others and, of course, her husband encouraged 
his followers to translate French originals 
wholesale. 

On page xlii again we find the assertion that 
Emilia Oalotti is still generally regarded as the 
finest German tragedy. Few critics or scholars 
will agree with this statement. 

In his account of Lessing's dispute with 
Goeze, page xliii, the editor, in our opinion, is 
entirely too partial to Lessing. There is need 
of more discrimination here. Goeze was no 
mean antagonist and in his controversial papers 
Lessing was anything but ingenuous. He en- 
trenched himself behind every dialectic techni- 
cality he could. Few of Lessing's own posi- 
tive religious and theological views, therefore, 
can be gleaned from this controversy. For 
these the student must have recourse to such 
works as his Nathan, Das Testament Johannis, 
and Die Erziehung des Mensehengeschlechts. 

Again, on page lxxviii and in his notes to 
11. 2464 and 2571 the editor's language gives 
us the impression that the Patriarch was only 
a caricature of Goeze. While the controversy 
undoubtedly served to sharpen Lessing's de- 
lineation of this ecclesiastical worthy, it must 
not be forgotten that the historical original of 
Lessing's figure was Heraclius, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, whom the editor describes on page 
lx. All of the ofEensive characteristics in Les- 



sing's Patriarch need not therefore be attributed 
directly to the Hamburg Pastor. The editor's 
warm sympathy for Lessing has carried him a 
little too far here. 

On page lxxvi the editor calls Nathan der 
Weise preeminently a drama of character. Is 
it not preeminently a drama with a very de- 
cided theme, in which the characters are created 
to embody that theme ? One of Lessing's own 
principles laid down in his Hamburgische 
Dramaturgic was that the action should flow 
naturally from the characters as portrayed. On 
page xciii the editor has frankly admitted that 
this is not the case in Nathan, and on page 
xciv he states : " It must be remembered that 
the main purpose of Nathan der Weise was, 
after all, pedagogical." Is the main purpose of 
the "drama of character" pedagogical? 

On page lxxxviii we find the sentence : " Les- 
sing was an adept in portraying the fresh en- 
thusiasm and feminine charm of young girls. 
His Minna, his Franziska, and his Emilia dif- 
fering as they do from one another and from 
Becha, give ample proof of this power." Doesn't 
this statement need some modification and are 
all the examples cited here well chosen? Our 
impression has always been that Lessing's por- 
trayal of women was rather his weaker side. 
Minna and Franziska may indeed be regarded 
as successful portrayals of the type Prof. Capen 
describes, but hardly Emilia and Becha. Emilia 
represents the mistrustfully self-conscious, in- 
trospective type of the 18th century senti- 
mental novel, and the scenes in which she ap- 
pears, almost always under some great excite- 
ment, make upon us almost any other impres- 
sion than that of fresh enthusiasm. Like 
Emilia, Becha too has always been a crux for 
the critics. Her character shows internal con- 
tradictions which rob it of verisimilitude. The 
editor himself seems to feel this, for in his 
note to line 1556 he observes: "Incidentally 
it might be remarked that Becha's reasoning is 
eminently unmedieval and even un-Hebraie, to 
say nothing of its being rather a profound sen- 
timent for a maiden of Becha's years in any 
clime and time. As a matter of fact, the idea 
was advanced enough for a mature eighteenth- 
century thinker." In our opinion this scene 
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completely cuts the ground from under the pre- 
sumption that Eecha, in spite of her own eye- 
sight, could ever have believed, as the play 
represents in the opening scene, that she was 
rescued by an angel. 

John Pbeston Hoskinb. 

Princeton University. 



LAZARILLO DE TORMES 

Restitution del texto primitiuo d'la TJida 
de Lazarillo de Tormes e de sus fortunas 
e aduersidades, impresso al estilo de la epoca. 
Seguido d'la segunda parte escrita por Luna 
interprete d'lengua espafiola en Paris. Edi- 
cion dirigida e reuisada por Etjdaldo Cani- 
bell. Barcelona, Tipografia La Academica, 
1906. 8vo., vi, lxsdv fols. 

La Vida de Lazarillo de Tormes. Strasburgo, 
Heitz [1913]. 16mo., 70 pp. (Bibliotheca 
Bomanica 177.) 

La Yida de Lazarillo de Tormes. . . . Edi- 
tion y notas de Julio Cejadok t Fbauca. 
Madrid, Ediciones de "La Lectura," 1914. 
12mo., 280 pp. 

These three editions of a classic come to us, 
each with its distinct claim to notice. The 
first because of the promise of its title, the 
second because of the general excellence of the 
series in which it is included, and the third 
because of its scholarly editor. They invite 
comparison. 

After the admirable Restitution de la edi- 
tion printipe of the Lazarillo given us by 
Foulcbi-Delbosc in 1900, an editor would 
scarcely be expected to advertise his text by 
calling it a Restitution del texto primitivo, 
unless he had found the long-lost princeps, or 
had evidence to justify him in utilizing in a 
new way the variants of the early editions al- 
ready known to us. Sr. Canibell uses the 
edition of 1900 as the " mddula " of his own, 
" con algunas variantes de importancia exigua," 



and inserts in their respective places in the 
body of the text, the additions of Alcala 1554 
which FoulcheVDelbosc has seen fit to relegate 
to an appendix. Sr. Canibell gives no hint 
as to the source of the readings of his text 
which are not found in the edition of 1900. 
Let us examine a few of them, bearing in mind 
that the readings of FD are constant in all 
three texts of 1554. 

FD 4, 11, lenos a que; C lena con que. — FD 
3, 14, justitia; C justizia. — FD 3, 22, metiose; 
C metiosse. — FD 4, 26, sauanas; C sabanas. — 
FD 5, 21, yo seria para adestralle; C seria a 
proposito para adestralle. — FD 5, 23, por en- 
salgar la fe auia muerto en la de los Gelves; 
C por ensalzar la fe hauia muerto en la batalla 
de los Gelues. — FD 9, 5, por cabo; C por el 
cdbo. — FD 9, 10, turome; C durome. — FD 9, 
12, lo tenia; C le tenia. — FD 9, 13, a si como; 
C a si el hierro como. — FD 11, 22, estendia; 
C extendia. — FD 12, 1, Sant Juan; C San 
Juan. — FD 12, 28, note mucho; C [mucho], 
— FD 13, 4, en vn meson; C [ ].— FD 13, 20, 
lueltas; C vueltas. — FD 13, 24, al qual; G el 
qual.—FT> 14, 1, ay; C ahy.—FJ) 71, 2, ros- 
triquemados; C rostrillos quemados. 

Since in all these cases the reading of FD 
needs no emendation and probably represents 
the princeps, it is impossible to condone the 
capricious readings of C. The text is appar- 
ently quite unauthoritative throughout, and 
less admirable indeed than the current unpre- 
tentious modernizations. 

While the brief introduction presents no new 
facts, it offers for consideration a new theory 
of authorship. Sr. Canibell inclines to the be- 
lief that Fray Juan de Ortega was the author, 
and that the work is at the same time an 
autobiography. This blend of two hypotheses 
would be more difficult of proof than either of 
its parts, neither of which has much to recom- 
mend it. If we consider the Lazarillo an auto- 
biography it is hard to explain away its folk- 
loristic elements, and the ascription to Ortega 
rests on the flimsiest of hearsay evidence. 
Moreover, the editor is inconsistent in attribut- 
ing to Ortega, a cleric esteemed for his learn- 
ing, a work which he elsewhere declares to be 
written "con sobriedad y llaneza muy propias 
de quien poco 6 nada ha frecuentado el aula 
de ret6rica, pero inusitada (sic!) en un escritor 



